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MONTACUTE 

" Through this wide-opening gate 
None come too early, none return too late." 




?0 reads the hos- 
pitable legend 
over the princi- 
pal portal of Mon- 
tacute — a place 
gracious to enter, 
and that tempts 
the visitor to lin- 
ger long. Rarely may the radiant sum- 
mer awaken greater glories than in 
venerable Montacute. Where can 
spring be more delicious or autumn 
more fruitful than here? To sit with 
book in hand in that lovely garden- 
house is paradise indeed. Thence to 
look along that many-windowed facade, 
to conjure up visions of past times, 
while witnessing the stately pleasures 
of these — who does not feel ravished 
at the thought? 

Montacute is a house of Elizabeth's 
days, with all the character, and filled 
with the picturesque beauty, of Tudor 
times, lying in a chosen part of Somer- 
set with hill and hollow, wood and 
field, picturesque villages and rural 
lanes, for its neighbours — beautiful 
seats, too, and pleasant houses in the 
land. About the house are these de- 
lightful surroundings, rich and diver- 



sified, all dominated by the hill — there 
are really two — pyramidal and wooded 
to its summit; the Mons acutus that 
gave the place its name, and from the 
height a splendid view is disclosed. 

The glorious old house has the ad- 
vantage of being built of beautiful 
oolitic sandstone from the neighboring 
quarries of Hamhill. The builder was 
Sir Edward Phelips, and it was raised 
between 1 58o and 1 60 1 , upon a simple 
plan — a main block, with projecting 
wings, so that it takes the shape of a 
stunted letter H. The estate still is held 
by the Phelips family. 

The architecture of Montacute does 
not end with the house. It has its due 
place in the garden also, for there is an 
enclosed garden of terraces, and very 
charmingly are the walls and other 
features made a part of the design. The 
terrace walls on either side of the gar- 
den, extending from the house, out- 
ward, are simple in character, but 
adorned with obelisks to the piers, and 
in the midst, on each side is a temple 
of stone, its six columns supporting a 
circular stone roof, with projecting 
cornice, from which spring three ribs, 
forming a cupola, crowned with an 
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The Garden House and Pavilion, Montacute 



open ball shaped by two intersecting 
circles of stone. The garden-houses will 
speak for them- 
selves. Here, 
indeed, are 
most charming 
conceptions in 
stone, which 
group delight- 
fully with the 
surroundings. 
Themullioned 
windows, pro- 
jecting as semi- 
-circularbays, 
the angle pil- 
lars, the em- 
battlements, 
the chimney, 
and the roof are singularly picturesque. 
Such buildings as these, with mossy 
walls and 
quaint as- 
pect, are 
worth in an 
English gar- 
den, many 
a classic stat- 
ue, animated 
bust, or mon- 
umental urn, 
though each 
in its place 
may form a 
fine garden 
feature. 

The garden 
or banquet- 
ing house 
has distin- 
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The Terrace, Lower Garden, Montacute 



terrace walk, and two at the ends of the 
arcades which extended outward from 

the house to 
enclose the 
parterre. The 
arrangement 
was thus ana- 
logous to that 
at Montacute, 
and was dear 
to the old Eng- 
lishman, whose 
garden, as Bac- 
on says, was 
"best to be 
square," but, 
in all cases, 
was in some 
measure to be 
retired from the world, yet a place in- 
to which the life of the house might 

be carried. 
Hence came 
the banquet- 
ing house in 
the garden, 
of which 
many instan- 
ces might be 
cited, there 
being a not- 
able example 
at Hampton 
Court. Bac- 
on himself 
would have 
had "some 
fine banquet- 
ing house, 
with some 



guished many an old garden. There chimneys neatly cast, and without too 
were four in the Countess of Bedford's much glass." The fashion grew more 
XVII century garden at Moor Park, in abroad than at home, where the sea- 
Hertfordshire — two at each end of the sons did not always encourage out- 
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door life. Thus, in the times of Louis 
XIV the French would often extend 
their houses into their gardens by build- 
ing dining and drawing-rooms in the 
open air and creating salons, salles de 
bal, cabinets de verdure, and theatres 
amid the groves where the masques of 
Moliere w r ere enacted at many a bril- 



and over fine balustrades, curious tem- 
ples, and supremely delightful garden- 
houses. 

But it is the terraces of Montacute 
that chiefly contribute to the fine effect. 
The great terrace overlooking the west 
garden is forty-five feet wide— a truly 
noble feature. The walled terrace on 




View Across the Pond, Montacute 



liant fete. The solitude of the old Eng- 
lish garden was not to be found in such 
places, but it is obvious that the garden- 
house gave rare opportunities to the 
garden architect, and it may be doubted 
if there are in England any better ex- 
amples of his skill than the charming 
creations at Montacute. The Roman 
soldiers of the long eastern front thus 
look out over an interesting garden 
from their lofty station in the niches, 



the east side has special beauties in 
flowering bushes and many radiant 
beds. Grass slopes and terraces lead 
down to other gardens. Certainly in 
aspect and character, both the house 
and garden must rank very high, and 
Montacute, with Longleat and several 
more, is indeed a notable glory of the 
West. 

On the north side of the house is a 
quaint Dutch garden — a terrace with 
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a wall about six feet high all round — 
and on the north and west sides of the 
house are closely-clipped yew hedges, 
about fifteen feet in height, making a 
very fine feature. But yews in many 
forms are made much of at Montacute, 
and give character to the place. 

Beyond this characteristic court of 
the enclosed garden is a large square 
expanse of turf used for croquet, and 
in few places can the game be played 
amid such pleasant surroundings. On 
the side adjoining the kitchen garden 
there is another yew hedge with a w r alk 
at one end, which must yet become a 
very remarkable feature of the garden 
at Montacute; for when, in the course 
of time, the tops meet, a covered yew 
walk will be formed. Arcaded walks 
were a favourite, if not a common, 
feature in old gardens, and the most 
famous yet remaining is that strange 
' l cradel walk for the perplexed twining 
of the trees very observable/' as Evelyn 
describes Queen Mary's bower of wych 
elm at Hampton Court. 

Although the effect of yews and 
cedars usually is sombre and impos- 
ing rather than attractive, they lend 
rare character to Montacute and give 
fine relief by their contrast to borders 
of hardy flowers. Roses flourish on 
their own roots, and, in one favoured 
situation, upwards of a hundred vigor- 
ous bushes of the most beautiful kinds 
fill the place with fragrance, and fur- 
nish many bowlfuls for the house in 
summer. But Montacute is equally 
beautiful in the spring when the trees 



put forth their green , and when a thou- 
sand bulbous plants shoot up through 
the grass, or in autumn, which gives 
it a richer charm. 

In its issue a year ago, The Lotus 
reproduced a series of pictures from 
Nash's beautiful and famous litho- 
graphs of old English mansions as they 
appeared in the olden times, many of 
them with figures in the costume of 
the historic periods. One of these plates 
was of Montacute. The Nash pictures 
date from a time when lithography 
flourished as an art. Doubtless more 
than, one reader of this magazine, as 
he turned its pages, wished that there 
could be done for the depiction of old 
English estates and gardens as they 
appear today, what Nash accomplished 
in depicting their aspect in the olden 
time. 

This may now be said to have been 
achieved in two stately and highly artis- 
tic works produced in England, and of 
which Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons 
are the American publishers. One of 
these works, in three volumes, folio 
size, is ''Gardens Old and New," 
edited by John Leyland and richly illus- 
trated by John Latham ; the other is a 
series of superb plates with letterpress, 
brought out in three portfolios, also 
folio size, under the supervision of H. 
Inigo Trigg; both of them dignified 
and beautiful publications, to which 
The Lotus is glad to call the attention 
of the lover of gardens and country 
estates. 



